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new material and assume a new form in aie 


Tue Crrceutar ts published by Communists, and crop that is to come. 


for Communists. he 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 


Its main object is to help the ed- 


| The true theory of the resurrection may be 


-e practical voter e Pentecos -inciple ° ° 
are practically Geveted to the Pentecost principle | Stated inthe simplest terms, thus: Let the 
of conmuniiy of property. Nearly all of its : Wes : 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- | body be regarded as clothing Fy (and it is often 


nists in principle. It is supported almost entiresy | so represented in the New Testament ;) then 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- ag . : 
stituency. .1 Paper with such objects and such|the ‘ vile body’ is the old suit that we wear in 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.—| this world. The resurrection-body is a new 
Freely ove receive, and we freely give. Whoever| . . e : : 
pishes to read The Circular, can have it wrruovr | Suit, (called sometimes ‘ white raiment,’) that | 
ING. OR PROMISING TO P ing th h\s : ° y ads, 
PAYING, OR PR )MISING ro ray, by applying through is to be given at the resurrection. Now you! 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If | se ie ce 
any one chooses to pay, he may send two poLuars | perecive that in the case of those who live till | 
> »2 es ; , a | e 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require US | the resurreetion, the old suit has to be taken 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 3 Be cha 
the Family Circle for which we labor. off to give place to the new one. This is the 
ihe Go eg eo ey 4 addressed to— ‘change’? that Paul was exptcting. But in the 
¢ HE IRCULAR, rooktyn, wv. . i 
Drees rrrrrnrrrrrrnnrnrrrrrrmrnrnre | case of those who have taken off their old clothes 
and laid down to sleep, it is not necessary to 
put on their rags again, when the resurrection 


8. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS, 
wakes them, but only to put on their new suit. 
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Talk about the Second Coming.--No. 8. 


Inquirer.—-Let me understand you. Do 


Proselyting under Difficulties. 


Tam not going to write an essay, dear read- | dependent of God, we are cheated. 


think of it as something else, as some good in- 
‘Every 


er, but simply relate an item of experience good and perfect gift cometh down from the 


which, years ago, was quite salutary in its 
effect upon my proselyting tendencies. 

Having been a soldier under Finney, in the 
new measure dispensation, I was thoroughly 
drilled in the ladoring-for-sinners service, and 
a strong propensity was formed for propagating 
every new idea I received. 


Father of lights.’ 

We despise the superstition of the heathen 
who worship created things ; but all fellowship 
with creation, whether it is drawn out towards 
husbands or wives, parents or children, wheth- 





er itis the devotion of the drunkard to his 


The same prose- | bottle, or the enthusiasm of the artist for the 


lyting spirit characterized all the reform en- | produetions of genius, or that of the astrono- 


terprises with which for many years I was 
connected. Consequently, when converted to 


| 


mer in his outlook among the stars, if it does 
not draw towards God, if itis made anything 


Perfectionism, the motto of which iy se/f-|ther than a means of fellowship with him, 


improvement instead of propagation, I was 


some time in getting rid of my old habit. 


In the fall of 1849, scon after the writer 


joined the infant Association at Putney, Vt., 


is equally despicable and idolatrous. 

Christ came to put an end to the state of 
estrangement between man and his Maker.— 
The promise given to the world was, ‘Then will 





you mean to say that immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem there was a resurrec- 
tion of men’s visible bodies ; i. e., that the ac- 
tual remains of the old saints, that had been 


This is the rising of the dead. 





buried in the ground for ages, broke up through 
the turf, and began life again? This is what 
I have always been taught to expect at the last 
day. You know the old hymn says— 


** My flesh shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpet’s awful sound, 
The» 'uret the tomb with sweet surprise, 

Andi. ~ Savior’s image rise.” 


Circular.—I was taught the same doctrine, 
but it was always very incredible to me. I 
now see that it originated in the great error 
about the Second Coming which we are break- 
ing up. The apostles and primitive believers, 
expecting the coming of Christ within their 
own lifetime, of course spoke freely of the 
change which it was to effect in their natural 
bodies. For instance, Paui says, ‘Our con- 
versation is in heaven ; from whence also we 
look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall change our vile body,’ &e. The ex- 
pectation here expressed was legitimaie, be- 
cause the change anticipated was to come be- 
fore the death of Paul’s ‘vile body.’ But 
when it came to be assumed that the Second 
Coming was far away in the future—probably 
thousands of years off—this language of Paul 
and other like expressions, were naturally 
turned into very strange meanings. Men were 
forced to argue in this way ;—* Paul of course 
expected that his body would die and rot in 
the ground, and probably be scattered into im- 
mensity, long before the Seeond Coming, and 
yet he expected that Christ, when he should at 
last descend from heaven, would gather and 
redrganize that same ‘vile body,’ and then 
‘change’ it.”? We see the foolishness of this, 
because we know that Paul expeeted to be 
alive at the Seeond Coming. But I am _ per- 
suaded that the old doctrine of literal grave- 
yard resurrection got its strength from just 
such kind of reasoning. 

Inquirer. —But you certainly expect the res- 
urrection of the bedy in some sense. What 
sort of bodies were raised at the Second Com- 
ing in the case of those that were dead ? 

Circular.—Paul puts this very questiva and 
answers it in 1 Cor. 15: 35—38. Icannot do 
better than to copy his words. He says, 
“ How are the dead raised up ? and with what 
body do they come? Thou fool! That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die.— 
And that which thou sowest, thow sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat or of some other grain; but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body.” The mean- 
ing of this is plain. When you plant a pota- 
toe, vou do not expect that the very potatoe 
you plant, after having rotted, will be re-or- 
ganized and come forth again in the fall; but 
you expect that the life or organizing force, 
or (if you please) the spiritual body that was 


Now if you consider that Christ belonged to 
the invisible world after his reeurrectiou ; that 
his Second Coming was a transaction in that 
world ; that living believers were changed and 
became invisible when they were taken into his 


presence ; and of course that the saints who 
slept entered the same invisible sphere of his 
presence, at their rising; you wil! hve no dif- 
ficulty in believing that an actuai -vsurrection, 
such as is described in Daniel 12: 2, came to 


( 





joy’—but soon the heavens were overcast, the 


ps» immediately after the ¢. .uction of Jeru- 
salem, though worldly history gives no account 
of it. 





J 
A Rainbow Promise. 


is once understood. Not to speak of all the 


and goodness, it is entitled to be called a gos- 
pel because it brings the comforting assurance || 


This assurance is conveyed in Christ’s saying | t 
that immediately before his appearance thero | t 
should be ‘a time of tribulation such as was |t 
not since the beginning of the world to that): 
time, no, nor ever shall be? Daniel, from || 
whom Christ quoted, says of the same crisis, 
‘it shall bea time of trouble such 
was ;’ but Christ adds, ‘ no, nor ever shall be.’ 
So that /4e worst is past in the history of 


as never 


world. Is not i ‘s good news? 
be certain that-there was nothing before you 
equal to some trial that is past and gone, would 
it not lighten your heart? This is true in re- 
spect to the world. It has suffered more than 
jt will ever suffer again. The generation that 
crucified Christ provoked God’s anger to an ex- 
tent that will never be possible again—his wrath 
The wrath 


r 


8 


came upon them ¢o the uttermost. 


been comparatively restrained toward genera- 
tions less siuful: and never will blaze out again 
as it did at the destruetion of Jerusalem, when 
the outward calamities were only an index of 
the judgment going on in the spiritual world. 
Humanity has seen its climax of wickedness, | ® 
and its depth of sorrow. The earth witnessed 
a bright sunrise wa-m ‘the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for | ™ 


day was cloudy and stormy—the sun striking | 2 
through at intervals—till past mid-day, when 
there was a terrific thunder-shower, and then ap- | ° 
peared the bow in the cloud, a covenant of peace, | 8 
promising that the like shouic never be again. 
From that time, the sky has been clearing, and 
thesun-set promises to be in glory. To the world | ° 
asa whole, the outlook is bright. The best days | 4 
of humanity are to come. Its hardest battles | ™ 
are fought. 
to memory, and in the future is the marriage | § 








in the potatoe which you planted, will gather 


of heaven and carth. H. 


belonging to the sisterhood of reformers, and 

The true doctrine of the Second Coming | possessed of strong mental powers, with decided 
will be asurprise of joy to the world when it} tendencies to radicalism. 
Mr. N’s. tract to her if it would be agreeable. 
positive good tidings that it brings of ‘saviors| She gave herconsent; and I read it through, 
on Mount Zion,’ and resources of grace stored | completely carried away myseli, and suppo- 
in the heavens, aud of its establishing the ve-| sing she was carried along too with the power 
racity of Christ, and our confidence in his power|of the argument, it seemed so irresistible. 
Think of my mortification, when upon asking 


to the world that 2 has seen its worst days !— | covlest manner possible— I see nothing ix ail 


If you couta | ™ 
deed can be.” (Rom. 8: 7.) * The natural wan 


neither can he know them because they are 


ed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ 

human ! 
were made for, and without which they can 


of God always abides on the wicked, but it has | Bever be satisfied. 
we see the yreat obstruction to the enjoyment 


of this blessing. 
mind that cannot take God into its knowledge. 


is to transmit to the heart its means of life 


ply the heart with food that is wholesome— 
that whic» it naturally demands, 


this. 


which is earthly, sensual, and devilish. 


their eyes have they closed.’ 
wholesome feeding of the heart that prevents 


The tragic in its history belongs | UT minds and senses. 


Mr. Noyes published in tract form, his views 
on the Second Coming; and having oceasion 
to visit New York city, my former residence, 
I took a number of the tracts, with the chari- 
table purpose of distributing them among old 


acquaintances. Miller was just thea beginuing 


to make a stir with his arithinetical argument 
on the subject, and the public mind was more 


or less inquiring. “fr. Noyes’? views were so 


clear to my mind, that I verily thought no 
one who would be persuaded to hear them, 
could resist conviction. 


I ventured to call and introduce the sub- 
ect to Mrs. N., a woman of my acquaintance, 


I proposed to read 


ier what she thought of it, she replied in the 
hat but dry speculation.’ ‘ Enough said,’ 
hough: I, and having used up my ammuni- 
ion [ soon withdrew, satisfied that it was 
iseless tu .tufF people when they were not 


wungry,. G. C. 





FOR 
The Carnal and Spiritual Mind. 


, The carnal miud is enmity against God; 


TIE CIRCULAR. 


or j+ is net subject to the law of G1, neither in- 
eceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, 


piritualiy discerned.’ (1 Cor. 1:14.) ¢ Bless- 
"i‘o see God, is all the blessedness that 
rt can wish. This is what our hearts 


In the texts above quoted 
It is the carnal mind—a 
The office of the mind, including the senses, 


nd enjoyment. Its proper function is to sup- 
Now it is 
yanifest that the carnal mind can never do 
Being without God, it can only generate 
nd supply the heart with that kind of wisdom 
It is 
n this account that men’s hearts are ‘ waxed 
ross and their ears are dull of hearing and 
It is this un- 


ur seeing God continually. He is all around 
s—creation is full of him; all thaé it is 
nade for is to present him to our hearts through 
Every thing in it which 


I sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall 
be clean ; from all your filthiness and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you: a new heart also 
will I give you; and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will put my spir- 
it within you.’ Here is described the pure 
i heart, that enables us to see God, and the 
| washing of regeneration, which prepares us to 
H. J. 8. 





abide forever in his presence. 
Wallingford, April, 1853. 





FOR 


Discussion at Oneidas-What is true Politeness 2 


THE CIRCULAR, 


A,—It strikes me that true politeness is an 
outgrowth or manifestation of love, in union 
with sincerity, Ido not know as we could 
have a better description of politeness than is 
found in Paul’s discourse on ‘charity’ [love] in 
1 Cor. 13. 

B.—A modest estimate of one’s self isa 
very necessary ingredient in politeness. ‘ In 
lowliness of mind, let each esteem others better 
than himself,’ is an exhortation of Paul. 

C’.—True politeness will teach one not to 
thrust himself into positions for which he is 
not adapted, or places where he is not wanted. 

D.—Aspirit of cheerfulness is another neces- 
sary ingredient. A doleful spirit is as unlovely 
to our mental and spiritual view, as an ugly or 
a dirty face is to our sense of outward beauty. 

E.—The principle of veneration I think is 
an important element in true politeness. That 
principl+ will make us respectful toward al] 
around us—toward whatever is good and true 
in all persons, whether high or low. Its ope- 
ration in woman, will show itself’ in respect for 
man in general, Let awoman be wanting in 
general respect for man, and whatever appear- 
ance of politeness she may assume, it will be a 
superficial thing. The want of harmony in 
the marriage relation, is commonly the result of 
a loss of respect between the parties, which too 
much familiarity tends to bring about. Mar- 
riage is a school of bad manners. 

J’.—-The right use and government of the 
tongue are included in a just idea of politeness. 
‘ Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.’ The polite person will also 
know how to be a good listener--a good giver 
of attention to others. He will, according to 
the fitness of the occasion, ‘ be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath.” He will be 
mindful of the rights and the happiness of 
others ;—-his actions will be manifestations of 
the we spirit, instead of the 4 spirit. 

G.—Christ was certainly an example of true 
politeness. He was courteous and condescen- 
ding to all. Yet he never suffered the desire 
of pleasing men, to make him swerve from 
sincerity, or to hinder him from speaking the 
truth, and doing always those things that pleased 
the Father. 

H.—I believe it is impossible for men to be 
truly polite to all around them, until they 





ives us delight and real heart satisfaction, 


learn to be polite toward God. For, what are 


is a manifestation of God: but as long us we! the causes of impoliteness toward men? Are 
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THE CIRCULAR 



































iy not ioliliaen, pride, evil- Ceoning, &e.? 

But these all root themselves in ‘ an evil heart 
of unbelicf.’? And unbelief is surely great im- 
politeness toward God. So also are unthank- 
fulness, discontent and murmuring, which are 
the fruits of unbelief. When men are polite 
enough toward God to believe his word, and 
accept of eternal life in Christ, they will be 
humble toward him, and be thankful and happy. 
And this will be a basis of true politeness | ~ 
toward men. 8. 

Oneida, April, 1853. 





Criticism of The Circular, 
BY ITS EDITORS AND PRINTERS. 
[The Circular being proposed for free criticism, 
a round of remarks ensued, from which we extract 
the following :] 


Family Session at Willow Place, 
April 18, 1853. 


A.—I think the paper, as a whole, needs 
more boldness and power of expression. 

B.--In contrasting the Circular with the 
Perfectionist published at Putney, I perceive 
quite a difference. The present paper seems 
somewhat tame and ‘green.’ ‘This is proba- 

bly owing to its being made up more of ‘ com- 
munications.’ But as it is published twice a 
week, instead of once in two weeks, perhaps 
on the whole there is as much power in it as 
there was years ago. 

C.—The difference referred to is owing part- 
ly to the fact that in the times of’ the old Per- 
fectionist, we were engaged in wars with the 
‘Amorites and the Hittites and the Jebusites,’ 
and war is always lively business. Our pres- 
ent work is more in the line of peaceable edifi- 

cation. 

D.—I have had a desire lately that there 
should be more poetry in the Circular. The 
time must come when we shall have the inspi- 
ration to write, or the luck to find, plenty of 
good poetry. 

£,.——-We have too many essays. 
ents, in many cases, would do better to write 
free and even rambling /eéfers, than to try to 
Kssays are generally dry and 


Correspond- 


make sermons. 


tedious. 
F’.—-We need to cultivate the story-telling 
faculty. When youngsters get together to en- 


tertain each other, they go into telling stories. 
The Bible is full of stories. I believe that we 
have, every one of us, in our own experience 
and in the incidents which we can remember 
or which are happening around us, plenty of 
matter for edifying stories, if wo’ were only 
simple enough to stop inventing and manu- 
facturing, and give ourselves to daguerrcotyping 
what we see. 

G.—-There is a kind of writing, 
published in the Circular, that seems childish 
seaiiaee that have no particular point, but 
only give a sort of general Amen to what is 
going on. 

/1,—But you are not sure but that those very 
articles are food to somebody. Our readers 
have various digestions. I have noticed that 
persons frequently speak of being particularly 
edified by articles that I thought not worth 
much. 

K.—-There is not so much solid matter, per- 
haps, in any one paper now as there used to 
he in the Perfectionist, but looking back over 
the present volume I see that we have done a 
good deal of work on important subjects ; for 
instance, on Death, Marriage, the Cross of 
Christ, the Seeond Coming, &e. 

L. (Foreman of the printing office.) —I think 

hat we who are engaged on the paper are likely 
to have as poor an opinion of it as any body. 
Cooks are not apt to relish what they serve up. 
i have sometimes gone into the reading-room 
of a Hotel and examined a dozen or two of 
newspapers at a dose. While reading, I would 
involuntarily compare their effect with that of 
The Circular ; and the result has always been 
that L thought our little paper better than any 
of them. At any rate me jeel better. 
There are some things about it that may be 


sometimes 





5 it miade 


criticised ; but after all it is a pretty good ex- 
pression of the Community 
among us. It will improve 


spirit which is 
as Wwe improve 


spiritually. It is certainly in aie of all 
other papers in sincerity and earnestness for | 
Notwithstand- | 
satisfied that 


has pleased 


the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 
ing all that has been said, I am 
the paper this year, and the last, 
and benefited our readers generally more than 
any of our past publications. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
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BROOKL YN, APRA 23, 1853. 


Editorial Responsibility. 


There is one thing that editors can do for the im- 
provement of the advertising department; and that, 
too, without any extra officials, and without interfe- 
ring with the largest liberty of advertisers. They 
can make themselves free to criticise that branch of 
literature. At present it is substantially exempt 
from stricture. Editors are free in their attacks on 
folly and corruption elsewhere, but advertising riots 
in nonsense and charlatanry in their own columns 
without rebuke. 

It is a good rule, and one of extensive application, 
according to our experience, that you may safely 
make any kind of activity free, if you make criti- 
cism free along withit. With this principle we 
can see how it would be possible to edit an adver- 
tising paper on principles as liberal as those of the 
most unscrupulous, and yet keep a good conscience. 
Let editors cut and slash at the corrupt practices of 
advertisers, as freely as they do at those of alder- 
men and politicians; let them look into their own 
advertising columns from time to time, as well as 
into the rum-holes and Peter-funk shops, for marks 
to blaze away at in their editorials; let them study 
the science of advertising, and lecture the public on 
it as they do on other departments of literature and 
political economy, and they would not only save 
their consciences, but in the end they would shame 
away a great part of the bragging, swindling, and 
rowdyism that now offends heaven and earth, and 
reduce the whole business of advertising to whole- 
some modesty and truthfulness, and that too without 
diminishing the number or effectiveness of useful 
notices. 

But so long as editors use their whole influence to 
stimulate advertising, and never criticise it, they 
will have to bear a part of the responsibility of the 
‘idle words’ that they print and circulate for their 





customers. 





Capital Punishment.--A Consideration. 

We copy a spirited letter from Barnum to the edi- 
tor of the I//ustrated ews, dissenting from some 
remarks that appeared in the editorial columns of 
that paper on capital punishment; adding a thought 
of our own 

Iranistan, April 16, 18538. 

Frienp Beacn :—I hope you will in some manner 
inform the readers of the I/lustrated News, that I 
totally dissent from the editorial remarks in the last 
number in regard to capital punishment. What is 
said in relation to California may be well enough in 
a new country, to which the rogues of all nations 
resort, and where, as yet, the respectable citizens 
are not provided with efficient courts, prisons, and 
the other appliances of legal tribunals ; but where 
civilization has reached the point which marks it in 
our older states, Ido not believe in choking a man 
to death ‘according to law.’ Ifa man be as bad as 
Arthur Spring appears, he is not fit to die; and if 
his ‘confessor’ induce him sincerely to repent, and 
become an humble and devout Christian, a lover of 
God and man, there surely is no reason for his exe- 
cution. The confessed objects of punishment are the 
protection of the community, public example, and 
the reformation of the offender. By legally murder- 
ing a man, you destroy every chance of this reform- 
ation. 

I hold that we have no right to take from man 
that which we cannot give him back, or for which 
we cannot render him a recompense if he is subse- 
quently proved innocent. Many innocent persons 
have been convicted of crime and executed on the 
gallows. Imprisonment for life gives us a chance 
to render justice to the person, who through the 
fallibility of human courts, may be wrongfully con- 
demned. 

It has been proved over and over again, that the 
gallows does not prevent crime; for where theft has 
been a capital offence, hundreds of pockets have 
been picked under the very scaffold, and the thieves 
exccuted in their turn. 

Hanging is tov good for some persons. They are 
too soon put outofmisery. Better, a thousand times, 
give them the lash at intervals, with solitary con- 
finement for certain lengths of time, and safe impris- 
onment for life. All the requirements of justice are 
thus satisfied, the community is safe, and the crim- 
inal is not placed beyond the chance of repentance. 

I could give you scores of other reasons for dissent- 
ing from that editorial article, but it is unnecessary. 
I write in great haste to ask you to inform the pub- 
lic that the editor’s views are not mine, as it is well 
known that I have for years been opposed to taking 
human life, whether by one man or twe/ve. 

Truly yours, P. T. BARNUM.~ 

Mr. Barnum’s reasoning is very good, but there is 
one serious objection to capital punishment that we 
have never seen presented; and that is a query of 
this business has this world to rid itself 
of nuisances at the expense of some other world ? 
We complain of the old countries for sending the scum 
of their population here, and make it 2 law in this 
country that every town shall support its own pau- 


kind—What 





pers; and is it not then a scurvy transaction to ship 


| bed men to foreign shores in the unknown world? 
| If hanging were annihilation, it might be justifiable 
jon the principle of sacrificing the less to the greater 

| but if it only turns the man loose somewhere else, we 
should find out first whether he is wanted where he 
is sent. It is possible, at least, that he is forced on | 
society that have no more relish for him than those 
who see fit to expel him. We should have too much 
regard for this possibility to vote for capital pun- 
ishment. H. 








J&3- The striking movement is going on briskly 
among the working-men. The number of strikes 
the present season, although now far exceeding that 
of any previous year, is still on the gain; and is 
likely to increase. In this exigency, we learn that 
some employers have substituted women for men in 
many of the lighter kinds of work; and in one or 
two instances have been so well satisfied with the re- 
sult, that they have declined employing men at any 
price. 

Perhaps the California gold-flood, and the rising 
of prices, and the agitation among the workmen, 
have for their end, in the counsels of Providence, 
the enlargement of the sphere of woman. 

The Tribune thinks the Printing-office of a Daily 
paper is too rough a place for women, but on the 
other hand says: 

We should like to see a Book Printing-Of- 
fice arranged expressly for the employment of 
Women as Compositors, as they already are as 
feeders on Adam’s Presses. Here the few 
who already know something of the art might 
be employed, with thrice as many more; and 
all instructed not merely to compose and dis- 
tribute, but to correct, make up, impose forms 
and prepare the type completely for the press 
or stereotype foundry. A good foreman 
would be requisite for a season ; but his place 
might soon be resigned to the most competent 
among the female “compositors, and the whole 
business committed to her hands. hat will 
be an auspicious day for Woman wherein she 
acquires complete mastery of the Typograph- 
ic art, thus enlarging her sphere of usefulness 
and her command of the means of asserting 
her rights and exposing her wrongs in the ear 
of the reading world. 

P. S.—Possibly a Daily Office may some time be- 
come as pleasant a home for women as any part of 
the business-hive. 





Ministers’ Strike. 


We copy the following from The Independent ; 
but are unable to say whether it is intended asa 
jest, or otherwise. Our readers will judge for them- 
selves. 

Preacuers! To tue Rescue.—-Our time 
has come. In union there is strength. Com- 
bine and conquer. Let poverty enslave us 
nomore. The anniversaries of May approach. 
Jome up, one and all. Tis year we have 
business as well as talking to transact. Come 
up as to a jubilee; the night of our bondage 
is well nigh past. 

All trades are moving. Every paper de- 
votes a column to the strikes. Terror has got 
hold of capital. Now is our time—Srrixe! 
for our success is sure. Our brothers, bold 
and battling, are willing to countenance us. 
The printers, cordwainers, carvers, gilders, 
hingo-makers, tailors, hotel-waiters—every- 
where the working classes are asserting their 
rights—THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. 

Hitherto we have asked gifts—now we de- 
mand our rights. The laborer is worthy of 
his hire. Muzzle not the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. Preachers, assert your rights.— 
Show a bold front to the churches, and: they'll 
cower. They dare not dispense with your 
services. Declare your claims boldly,--No 
PAY—-NO PREACH. 

It is proposed to organize a Preachers’ Pro- 
tective Union; also to — a list of all 

* vetting’ churches, to hold them up to deserved 

rm. A relief fund will be founded, for 
ses ay ‘out on a strike.? A grand demon- 
stration will be made, after the anniversary of 
the Home Mission Society, that monster mon- 
opoly that gives its pittance to better men 
than its directors, and calls it benevolence.— 
Down witH Monopo.isrs!! 

A band has been en; gazed, banners and badg- 
es are nearly ready. The pr oprictors of Tam- 
many Hall have volunteered its use gratuitously 
for our sessions and our suppers. Again we say, 
PREACHERS TO THE RESCUE. No pay—wNo 
PREACH. 

By order of the Central Committee. 





Za Mr. Prime, the editor of the New York Ob- 
server, who public-o-pinioned our folks last year, has 
gone to Europe, intending to make a tour to Pales- 
tine, Nineveh, &c. 





I= A convention is to be held at Hartford about 
the first of June, to discuss the ‘origin, authority, 
and influence of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures’ 
—called by Andrew Jackson Davis, Wm. Green, and 
Wm. P. Donaldson. 





pa We We see taat Wendell Phillips and Horace 
Mann are pugilizing each other awfully in the antj- 
;|Slavery papers. The case is Garrisonism versus 
Free-soilism. Mann says that Phillips in one of hig 
late speeches boasted that all the recent converts to 
| Anti-slavery, not only in this country but in Eng- 
land too, are ‘our spiritual children.’ We could 
prove, if it were worth the trouble, that Garrison, 
Phillips, and Company, in respect to their anti-po- 
litical position which they make so much ado about, 
are our spiritual children. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 


The Labor Question--*‘ Have you any trouble 
about your Wages? 


Wallingford, April 20, 1853. 

This question in The Circular, addressed 
to the ‘ brethren’ of the several Associations, 
was alluded to in our meeting last evening, 
aud was the subject of an animated conversa- 
tion. 

A short time ago, we had a free, earnest 
talk on the labor question, in which we dis- 
cussed and confessed anew the gospel of free 
labor. We felt like meeting the business 
demands of the season at the threshold, by 
pledging ourselves to God and each other, 
that there should be no labor among us, except 
that which was voluntary, and given as a free- 
will offering unto the Lord. As subordinates, 
we resolved that we would work in no other 
spirit but as volunteers; and if we found our- 
selves under a legal influence, doing things 
from a feeling that we must, with no heart in 
it—we would stop work, and clear ourselves of 

as we would if attacked by some 
As foremen, we engaged to watch 
and in 


this spirit, 
disease. 
against the compulsory, driving spirit, 
both relations, to exercise brotherly forbear- 
ance ; and ‘ consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works.’ Our hope of car- 
rying out these free-labor principles, is not 
in our own strength, but in the purpose and 
power of God. We believe he has called us 
to this work, and our own success glorifies 
him, and that he will fulfil the desires he has 
inspired in us. We confess with thankfulness, 
that the Lord has helped us abundantly hither- 
to, and we will confidently trust Him for the 
future. 

In our meeting last evening, there was a 
general expression of satisfaction with the spirit 
that prevailed in the /abor department. The 
foreman said that ‘all the labor he performed 
was sport to him ;? and this was responded to 
by others. One remarked that he had found 
no occasion to strike for wages, but sometimes 
found it necessary to strike agaznst the spirit of 
legality. 

Our business, conducted on free-labor prin- 
ciples, is successful in tts results. We have ex- 
tended our horticultural operations this spring ; 
involving considerable outlay of labor in prepa- 
ring the ground—and we are well satisfied with 
the present stage of the work. It has progressed 
ina free, easy manner. 

The women testify that the benefits of free 
labor are not confined to outdoor business, 
but are equally manifest in the house. With 
regard to wages, we can testify truly, that we 
are free from all care as to money-matters, and 
this we consider a greater gift—-higher wages—- 
than any amount of money. We confess that 
this word of God has proved true to us,—‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and al] these things shall be added unto you.’ 

WALLINGFORD. 





Letter to Oneida--New York Post Office. 
Brooklyn, April 21, 1853. 

Dear Mitier:—I have just stopped ‘ dis- 
tributing’ long enough to hear the letters by the 
morning’s mail, among which was yours deseri- 
bing the lively, thrifty, business spirit that 
prevails with you; and I will not resist the 
impulse I feel to write a word to Oneida before 
returning to the type-room. 

I saw last night in the New York Post Office 
an example of order and system in business, 
which I think would suit you. You must know 
that we have made an arrangement to mail our 
papers at that office instead of in this city, with 
a view to their being delivered as promptly as 
possible to our subseribers ; so Mr. Carr and I 
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took them over last night for the first time. | 
It was quite late, (11 o’clock,) but we had no | 
difficulty in obtaining admittance, and perhaps | 
had a better chance for observation than we | 
eould have had at an earlier hour. The Post 
Office is kept open all night, and the News- 
paper department—with which our business 


was concerned—zgives busy employment to six 
or eight ‘night clerks’; and being officially 
interested, we were treated very respectfully 
and allowed to ask all the questions we wished. 
Within this department there were four ‘ tables’ 
covered heavily with newspapers and pam- 
phlets to be distributed and mailed. One was 
ealled the northern table, another the southern, 
a third the eastern, anda fourth received all 
papers going out of the country, including the 
California mail. The mail for the West is dis- 
tributed at the southern table. Before the 
papers get to these tables, they are divided, 
either at the offices where they are printed, or at 
the general distributing table in the Post Office, 
into parcels corresponding to them. The 
great publishing establishments like the Trzbwne 
and Herald, send their papers to the Post 
Office, I believe, prepared for the mail carrier ; 
that is, in numerous mail bags, all ready for 
delivery at the principal towns. We shall di- 
vide our papers at home, with reference to the 
different tables I have mentioned, and then 
leave the subdivision to the clerks of the Post 
Office, who will distribute our budget into 
fifty different bags perhaps. I should judge 
there was that number of bags to each table, 
conveniently arranged, hanging with open 
mouths, labelled, &c. The clerks become 
very dexterous in tossing the papers into them. 
I was interested to see their skill in compound 
action—doing their business correctly, and at 
the same time keeping up a brisk conversation 
with those standing by. I noticed one little 
device, as I supposed for helping their atten- 
tion, which is worth mentioning. The clerk 
would take up his paper, look at it, and then 
rap it on the table, whick gave him a moment’s 
delay, as I imagined, to fix his eye with mental 
certainty on the bag where it belonged ; and 
then with avery accurate kind of shuffle he 
would send it to its place. 

What I have sketched has to do with the 
mailing of printed matter only ; that being the 
extent of our observations. The receiving 
and delivering of letters is another thing. 

There must be excellent system and organiza- 
tion in this establishment, to do the work that has 
tobe done. Itis wonderful to think of the 
cargoes of readable matter that are deposited 
there daily, and then with all theyertainty and 
punctuality of clock-work sent to their places 
of destination in all parts of the country and 
the world. 

The whole thing was instructive and quite 
stimulating to improvement. Examples of 
systematic skill and promptness in business, 
like this, answer somewhat to our idea and 
hope of the future, and we can get much good 
out of them. Yours &e. 

H. W. Burvuam. 





From the Home Journal. 
The Daily Papers. 


—-The daily press of New York, we believe 
to be unsurpassed by that of any city in the 
world. True, we have no one paper upon 
which so much capital, labour, and talent are 
expended as upon the London Times ; but the 
combined daily press of the city absorbs as 
much capital, labour, and talent as the com- 
bined press of London or Paris. We have 
now twelve daily papers, most of which are 
characterized by decided excellence of some 
kind, and well adapted to the special wants of 
some class. There is the ponderous Journal 
of Commerce, the oracle of business, and, in a 
certain sense, the organ of the influential de- 
nomination of Presbyterians ; the Courter and 
Enquirer, its rival in the affections of whole- 
sale and heavy men, and the advocate of Hpis- 
copacy ; the conservative and able Commercial 
Advertiser, friendly to Methodism, a paper 
which has on its books subseribers of sixty 
years’ standing ; the Evening Post, the favourite 
of literary men and an ally of the Unitarians ; 
the Herald, full of enterprise, tact, and spirit, 
and long admired by that most powerful of 


Tribune, no less enterprising and spirited, able, 
earnest, progressive, dear to the heart of those 
who are of like faith with itself, and not dis- 
liked by men who are great enough of soul to 
prefer an honest and plain-spoken opponent, 
toa deceitful and obsequious adherent; the 
Express, conducted with industry and zeal, 
trying hard to keep up with its wealthier rivals, 
famous for its evening ‘e-dish-inn,’ in the re- 
gions round about Wall street, and the ferry 
boats ; the Times, stillin the lusty vigor of 
its youth, a little quarrelsome perhaps, (which 
is but natural to its age,) yet active, liberal in 
its expenditures, and resolutely bent on secur- 
ing the position it has so rapidly gained; the 
Evening Mirror, a sprightly melange of news 
and literature much improved of late, and with 
good prospects before it; the ge and gos- 
siping Day Book, which has had a struggle to 
keep its head above waters, which would have 
submerged a less persistent and talented adven- 
turer into the very deep of journalism—a deep 
which, to the unsuccessful, is a bottomless 
maelstrom, to the fortunate, a buoyant sea ; 
the Sun, the largest pennyworth of information 
which an early-rising workman ever sweetened 
his coffee with ; the Morning Star, which sends 
its flickering ray where the Sun, which docs 
not shine for all, fails to penetrate, ( united 
now with the Daily Democrat, whose name 
proclaims its mission,) the numbers of which 
we have recently seen were well edited. It is 
a goodly array. The man must be difficult 
to please that cannot find one in the catalogue 
which hits his humor. The prices vary, to 
suit every purse. Four still mantain the origi- 
nal charge of sixpence ; two are penny papers ; 
but the favourite price is two cents, at which 
six of the twelve are sold. Is there nota 
chance for some one of them to take the happy 
medium, and write ‘ three cents’? upon the top 
of its first page ? 

Competition is indeed the life of business ; 
though, frequently, the death of business men, 
body and soul. Wecan remember the time 
—and it was not very many years ago—when 
the papers then in existence gave their readers 
from one to three short columns of matter in 
cach number ; readers were satisfied, and edi- 
tors prospered. Aroused first from their leth- 
argy, by the introduction of penny papers, 
and the impulse further quickened }y the 
Herald’s enterprise, the editors began that 
eareer of active strife which has made the 
New-York press what it is. Here we liave in 
this morning’s Z'ribune, (whose late enlarge- 
ment suggested these remarks,) twenty-cight 
broad columns of reading matter, and twenty 
columns of advertisements, the result of the 
labours of one hundred and seventy persons, 
and sold (to the carriers) for a cent and a 
half per copy. Of the twenty-eight columns 
of reading, twelve were written yesterday 
by the editors and reporters; there are three 
columns of telegraphic intelligence; there 
are nine letters from distant correspondents ; 
the shipping, money, and commercial news 
occupies six columns ; altogether, this single 
number contains one hundred and thirty arti- 
cles, most of which must have gone to the 
compositors in manuscript, and which, written 
in an average hand, would cover more than 
three hundred foolscap pages. Print the 
whole contents of this number in large, clear 
type, it would make a portly volume of several 
hundred pages. Mere quantity is no merit. 
But the greater part of this mass of matter is 
a good kind—good enough for its purpose-— 
and some of the articles are of more than re- 
spectable quality. 

The next step in the march of improvement 
will probably be in the way of econdensation— 
not expansion. The papers are large enough 
—some of them too large. Ifthe columns of 
a paper are over-crowded, the easiest way of 
relieving them is to enlarge the paper ; but the 
best way, perhaps, would be to increase the 
editorial foree, so that every man might have 
time to elaborate his writing into excellent 
brevity, Something may be done too in ab- 
breviating advertisements, by classifying, ar- 
ranging some of them into lists, ete. For 
example, all the information respecting the 
railroads and steamboats, the times of starting, 
and the rest, might be most conveniently ar- 
ranged in a table, that would riot occupy half 
a column. With all the papers, however, 
Tuprovement is the ery, and they need no 
suggestions of ours, how to effeet that improve- 
ment. 

This is a view of what may be called, in the lan- 
guage of the Spiritualists, the ‘highest sphere’ in 
the newspaper world. Notwithstanding the alleged 
leaning of three or four of the Daily Papers toward 
various sects, religion is substantially excluded 
from them. Worupty Business is the element in 
which they live and move and have their being.— 
The religious papers, as weaker vessels, modestly 
abide in a more domestic sphere, and ‘go out’ but 





sects, denominated, ‘men of the world; ” the 


once a week. It will not be so always. 





Farru.—Salvation is by faith. Where 
there is faith, there can be no difficulty. Faith 
removes mountains, and drives devils before it. 
It is only where there is a stoppage of faith, 
that there can be any difficulties which are un- 
conquerable. The obsiructions to faith are va- 
rious. Satan has many wiles and devices 
whereby he prevents persons from seizing hold 
of God and the truth. We notice the 
obstructions, and also notice how faith comes. 
* Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.”” (Rom. 10:17.) Where the 
word of God is spoken, and there is an ear to 
faith is sure to take effect. It is «a 
natural process. There need be no perplexity 
or doubt about it. There 
other result than faith, where there is the word 
of God on one side, and an ear for the truth 
on the other. ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.’ If there is 
nothing to adulterate these conditions, faith is 
an inevitable result, and withit almighty power 
is seen, and immediate conquest of all difficul- 


must 


hear it, 


cannot be any 


ties. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 192. 





UNFAITHFULNESS OF HISTORY. 

We do not want historical testimony to 
confirm the testimony of Christ and Paul 
and all the New Testament writers in re- 
spect to the Second Coming. ‘The truth is, 
profane historians make no mention of the 
most important facts in the world’s history. 
For instance, there is no account in history 
of the resurrection of Christ; and nothing 
is recorded of the resurrection of the saints 
which took place when he died, though 
they ‘went into the holy city and appeared 
unto many.’ History scarcely takes notice 
of the appearance of Christ in his lifetime, 
and it is entirely silent in respect to his 
post-mortal appearances, though he shew- 
ed himself to his disciples by many infalli- 
ble proofs, being seen of them forty days, 
and of above five hundred brethren. at once. 
Even phenomena that worldly men witnessed 
and were affected by, did not get into history. 
At the time of Christ’s appearance to Paul, 
there were worldly men present, who saw 
the light, and fell to the earth, but they 
never made any permanent record of it.— 
So at Christ’s Second Coming, there might 
have been thousands who heard the trumpet 
and saw the whole transaction, and yet 
never reported itso as to give it a place in 
history. There is no historical account of 
the proceedings on the day of Pentecost.— 
History has never given us any ac- 
count of Moses, and the great transactions 
that took place in his time—the passage of 
the Red Sea, for instance. 

There is a prohibition on the part of Satan, 
forbidding all such matters, however impor- 
tant they may be, to be brought to light — 
There is a Jaw in the world, as strong as 
any of the laws of Russia, positively prohibi- 
ting an exposition of what Christ has done 
and is doing among men. This prohibition 
is an cnactment of the great spirit of dark- 
ness—of the evil influence that is continu- 
ally blinding men to the truth. 


To see the untrustiness of human records, 
examine the New York Dailies, which claim 
to be the world’s journal at present. How 
much would a person know about the spirit- 
ual history of the world from them? Rely 
on the Herald, for instance ; and how much 
would you know about the Rappings, 
which are among the most interesting phe- 
nomena of the times, whether they are 
good or evil? ‘That paper carries things 
along in such a way that the next gencra- 
tion would know nothing reliable about these 
spiritual manifestations, if they had no other 
source of information. 

How foolish it is then to limit our faith to 


what we can find in history. We may as- 
sume as a matter of course, and from what 
we see going on around us, that there has 
been no account kept, aside from the Bible, 
of the most important things that have taken 
place in the world. There is a diabolical 
spirit of suppression, and has been from 
the beginning, in respect to all interior facts, 
which we must allow for in our investiga- 
tions. " 

We must assume that there are infinite 
stores of information about facts in the world’s 
history that we haye no record of; and our 
faith must enlarge itself, and betake itself 
to other resources,—feel round and search 
after the great facts of the universe in other 
quarters besides the passing records of 
human generations. 


HOME-TALK.—NO. 193. 
OUR REWARD NOT EARNED. 

The legal, trading, working system of 
the world, teaches people to expect that 
their reward will be just the amount they 
earn. ‘They do not expect any more than 
the equivalent of their work. They expect 
to have what their ability can command, and 
no more. But that is no measure at all of 
the reward laid up for those who obey the 
gospel. It is true that our faithfulness to 
Christ and ability in his service will deter- 
mine our reward in a certain sense; i. e. 
in the way of comparison one with another 
—relatively one to another. In that sense 
we shall be rewarded according to our works. 
But our works and reward will not be at all 
proportioned to each other. We shall not 
be able to say of our reward, ‘we have 
worked for this.’ Each one will have a re 
ward differing in amount from others, be 
cause he is adapted to receive more or less, 
in consequence of having been the subject 
of different discipline, and having his capa- 
bilities differently developed. But the re- 
ward in every case will be wholly dispro- 
portioned to the work. 

As our works are no measure of what we 
shall receive from Christ, so neither are our 
wants. We are apt to make our wants the 
measure of the good we are to receive, and 
in general, to expect that our receipts will 
fall far below our wants, The best idea of 
comfort the world has, is that supply shall 
exactly equal demand—they never hope to 
have their receipts exceed their wants.— 
But Christ ‘is able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think.’ The 
good that we are to expect is proportioned 
not to our works or wants, but to Christ’s 
ability. And we know enough of Christ’s 
ability to be sure that it will always exceed 
our expectations. In view of Christ’s abili- 
ty we should certainly ‘expect things to 
turn out better than we expect,’ and that 
our receipts will be far beyond our wants, 
and wholly disproportioned to the work we 
have done. 

Our reward from God will not only abol- 
ish the idea of our earning what we receive, 
but also the idea of our getting it by pray- 
ing for it. It will far exceed what we ask 
or think; and of course it will not be merely 
the answer to prayer. 

A mother does not measure her benefits 
to her child, by the child’s works, nor by its 
wants ; but by her own liberality,—her own 
delight in the child’s good. God is to us 
what a mother is to her child. We are his 
children, and it is his delight to bless us.— 
He will give us blessings according to the 
measure of his own liberality. Our works 
and our earnings will be altogether a subor- 
dinate item in his dealings with us. They 


determine the proportion of our rewards in 
a certain sense, buf they do not at all meas- 





ure the goodness of God to us. 
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The New York Observatory. 

We take the following description of the Observa- 
tory, that isin process of erection near the New 
York Crystal Palace, from an article in this morn- 
ing’s Tribune, relating to the Palace and its sur- 
roundings : 


The “ Latting Observatory” is the most 
conspicuous new feature in the neighborhood 
ofthe Palace. It stands on Forty-third-st., the 
entrance beiug from Forty-second-st. through 
a building 152 feet long. On either side of 
the passage will be small shops, forming a con- 
tinuous bazaar. An upper story will be an Ice 
Cream Saloon, elegantly fitted up for ladies. 
The tower is an octagon, 75 feet in diameter 
at the base, with an extreme hight of 350 feet. 
It is of timber, well braced with iron, and is 
anchored at each of the eight angles with about 
40 tuns of stone and timber. The first story 
will be a refreshment Saloon ; the second prob- 
ably a Ladies’ ordinary, Iee Cream Saloon, or 
something of that sort. ‘These stories are in- 
closed and are together about twenty-five feet 
in hight. Above this are three stories of open 
work, and then an inclosed landing to be fitted 
up in good style. Here will he the first look- 
out, 125 feet from the ground. Then come 
four open stories, above which is the second 
landing, 225 feet from terra firma. Passing 
three open stories, we reach the third and high- 
est landing, 300 feet from the base, and by 
reason of the hight of ground, about 175 feet 
higher than the topmost windows in St. Paul’s 
spire. To aid the view, there will be a num- 
ber of telescopes at each landing, with maps 
and directions for the convenience of strangers. 
Access to the first and second landings will be 
by a steam elevator, running up a well-way in 
the center about 15 feet in diameter. s‘rom 
the second to the third landiag will be a wind- 
ing stairway. The tower will be finished a 
spire, with a flag staff, in all fifty feet above 
the highest landing, thus making the extreme 
altitude from base to top of pole just 350 fect. 
The cost will be about $250,000 ; the propri- 
etors have ten years lease of the ground. Al- 
most everybody has named this Barnum’s 
‘Tower, under the belief that the great show- 
man was at the bottom of it. But such is not 
the fact; Mr. B. has no special interest in any 
affair of public entertainment in this City ex- 
cept the American Museum. 

The view from this tower will be most mag- 
nificent. Cities, villages, hamlets, islands, riv- 
ers. bays, the Sound, the Ocean, mountains, 
wild woodlands and cultivated fields, make up a 
panorama that will stand without a rival.— 
Some of the prominent objects will be: on 
the north, the Hudson for forty miles, with 
its wealth of steamers and sailing craft; the 
remarkabl: Palisades ; the mountains around 
Wesi Point; the fertile hills of Westchester ; 
the villages without number in that direction ; 
the Hudson River, Harlem and New-Haven 
Railroads ; the great Receiving Reservoirs, High 
Bridge, &c., of the Croton Water Department. 
On the East, River and the Sound, the various 
islands and public buildings thereon; the no 
longer terrible Hell Gate ; Long Island, ‘ the 
garden of New York ;? the villages of Flushing, 
New-Rochelle, Greenwich, Conn., and possibly 
Bridgeport, &c. 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg; the 
Kast River, North River, and Upper and Low- 
er Bays, with fleets of moving vessels, and for- 
ests of anchored masts; Greenwood Cemetery : 
the Narrows ; Fort Hamilton, Fort Lafayette, 
Fort Columbus, Fort Wood ; Coney, Govern- 
or’s, Bedlow’s and Ellis’ Islands : Sandy Hook ; 
the Atlantic Ocean ; the Highlands of Never- 
sink ; Staten Island with its villages, the Quar- 
antine, &c. On the west, the North River, 
Jersey “ity, Hoboken, Weehawken, Bergen, 
Hackensack, Newark, Elizabethtown, Amboy, 
Camptown, and a host of smaller villages in 
New Jersey: Newark Bay, the Hackensack 
and Passaic Rivers; the Erie, New-Jersey. 
Morris & Essex, and other railroads, and the 


immortal old Dutch dorp of Communipaw. 


Witt tue Jews Return to THEIR own 
Lanp ?—Rev. T. N. Steiner, the Jewish 
Missionary, delivered a discourse on the above 
named subject, at the Lecture-room of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, last evening. He 
said: There are 250 passages in the Serip- 
tures, written by eleven different men, which 
refer to the restoration of Israel; and if you 
understand how to iuterpret this portion, it 
will serve as a rule to interpret other proph- 
ecies. The question then is, will the Jews 
return to their ownland? It is their own land, 
for God promised to their fathers to give it 
unto them. If you wish to settle the question 
whether they will return, ask yourselves, have 
ae tage concerning Israel been thus far 
iterally fulfilled? An ifso, tha’ which is 
unfulfilled will also come in that same literal 


way. Justas we are told in the Book of 


Moses, we have been scattered all over the world 


On the south, the cities of 


fur the past 1800 years, and have had no home 
during that time ; yet we have never been co- 
mingled with other nations. This goes to 
show that we are yet to be gathered up and 
return to Palestine ; whieh, during all this 
time has never been held by any one nation for 
a great length of time. 

Are we always to be down-trodden outeasts, 
despised, rejected, cursed, and driven irom one 
country to another? No! As the Lord has 
done us evil, so will he dous good. [ look 
forward to that time when the Lord shall turn 
our captivity and bring us back to Jerusalem, 
according to the promise in the Seriptures. I 
also believe that we shall be spiritually blessed, 
and shaliaiso weep for our crucifixion of Jes.s 
“The Children of Israel shall be many days 
without a prince or ruler, and afterward they 
will be converted.”” The speaker said, that at 
the present time, the Jews in Europe think 
the time has come for tem to return to Pales- 
tine, and that they are now raising funds for 
the purpose of sending on persons to till the 
soil, preparatory to this event. The speaker 
dwelt at considerable length upon the prophe- 
cies which are yet unfulfilled, and he felt ccn- 
fident that sooner or later, the prophecies 
would come to pass.—WV. Y. Tribune. 





Disastrous Effects of Novelereading. 


The Aurora (Ind.) Standard tells a story 
of a slave in Boone Co., Ky., who had learned 
to read, and had succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of a copy of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which 
he read by stealth to his fellow slaves. The 
glowing pictures given of the sympathy and 
aid received by George and Eliza, in their es- 
cape from Kentucky to Canada, so operated 
on their imaginations, that 25 of them ran off 
on the evening of the 2d April, and, so far as 
we have heard have not been recaptured. 
What adds to the baseness of the act on the 
part of several of these runaways is, that they 
were the property of a minister of the gospel of 
Christ! But perhaps the most aggravated of 
these cases of crime is that of Wash. Parker, 
over whom The Independent Banner thus lu- 
gubriously discourses : 

“One of the negroes by the name of Wash., be- 
longing to Harvey Parker, was quite a favorite with 
his master and all who knew him, and had every 
privilege ofa white man. Te rode the best horse 
and saddle there was on the farm, with perfect im- 
punity, and had several acres of land at his dispo- 
sal for cultivation ; and on Sabbaths was one of the 
best dressed and sauciest looking fellows at church. 
But, poor devil! prosperity and good fortune wer« 
too much for him, and he ran away to be miserable. 

Altogether the facts in this case go to show, 
in a most affecting manner, the pernicious ten- 
dency of nove! reading upon slaves. 

Its effect upon masters in some cases is little 
better, leading them to the most insane de- 
struction of the value of property, both to 
themselves and to their heirs and assigns after 
them. A ease related by a correspondent of 
The Nationai Era, writing from St. Louis 
under date of March 15, gives an example in 
point, of the effects produced by reading ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ 

H. D.Bacon, Esq., the eminent banker of this city, 
and one of the most distinguished citizens of the 
West, both tor his liberality and enterprise, as well 
as for giving freely of his riches to build churches 
and endow colleges, had a favorite female slave, who, 
with her child, were the only slaves he owned, and 
which for some years he had left entirely uncon- 
troiled. The woman was married to a free man of 
color, both being pious Christians, and, with her 
husband, was carcless to procure free papers, which 
it was expected she could get any time, when solicit- 
ed. After reading ‘‘Uncle Tom,” Mr. Bacon was con- 
vinced of the necessity of immediate action, and spoke 
to the confiding husband and wife of their perilous 
condition, in case he should die suddenly; wishing, 
or rather urging them to procure the required secu- 
rity immediately, that they might be by law, what 
they only were now by his consent, free—all of 
which, I am happy to say, has been satisfactorily 
arranged, agreeably to both parties. 

New York Tribune. 





Ja The truth is, many of the city papers that 
we meet with now-a-days, stink—we mean Jiterally. 
There is a stinking kind of ink that appears to have 
got into extensive circulation amongthem. \e hive 
to burn some of them to keep a comfortabie atios- 


phere in the house. 
s need a 


COKRESPONDENCE. 


wr ovo WE ee ee rere  rermnemn 


FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, April 16, 1853. 

—The winter term of our school closed to- 
day, for a weck’s vacation, and the teachers— 
Mr. Lawton and Miss Burgess—proposed that 
the children should come into the parlor and 
occupy the evening in speaking the pieces they 
have committed to memory during the ses- 
sion. All were pleased with the proposal, 
and were glad to give the children the floor 
and become listeners to them for an evening. 
The parlor was accordingly arranged for the 











purpose, by removing the large tables to make 


| more room, 
jend for the thirty children who were to tare | 
| part in the exhibition. | 


| At the ringing of the bell a 


t 74, thy all 
!came in, two by two, with their bright, smiling 
= ° ’ y ’ os * 5 


faces, and took their seats in good order.— 


jtance, and through the whole there were no 
| awkward blunders through bashfulness, but 
a freedom and grace of manners which many 
older persons might covet. 

After the speaking was finished, and a few 
remarks were made by different persons, the | 
Community sung for the entertainment of the 
children, ‘ Old folks at home,’ and * Welcome, 
welcome, dear Redeemer,’ when the ‘* little 
folks’ retired. 

Sunday Evening.—For our afternoon mect- 
ing to-day, we read and discussed several 
articles in the Circular, on the Second Com- 
ing. The Community are deeply interested 
in this subject, and the study of it has been 
edifying and profitable. The investigation 
grows richer and richer, and has thrown a flood 
of light on the New Testament, and made 
many passages clear, and full of interest, which 
before were passed over as dark sayings that 
vould not be understood, or as of little impor- 
ance. I see more clearly then ever before, 
the importance of a right understanding of 
this subject, and of clearing ourselves of the 
last remains of the unbelief of the world. 

If I were asked why I believe that Christ 
came the second time within the lifetime of 
some of his disciples, my answer wovld be, 
because he said he would ; and this I should 


consider a sufficient answer. Nothing caa be 
clearer than that he promised to come at 
that time, and his own word that he would come 
is all that I wish to convince me that he did 
come. 

Christ has made a great many promises to 
those who receive his word, and if one of 
his promises has proved false—as the one 
about his Second Coming has, if the common 
opinions are correct--then we must doubt 
If cue of his promises has failed, 
This isa reasonable question, 


them all. 
why not all ? 
and would remove all certainty about the whole 
of Christ’s words. For one, I shall accept 
heartily the words of Christ, without doubting. 
‘Let God be true, and every man a liar.’ 

We received yesterday » callfrom the Rev. 
Joun Prerront, the poet. He came in com- 
pany with Mr. Norron, Principal of the Ver- 
non Academy. He seemed pleased with his 
entertainment here, and said he should like io 
visit us again in the summer, when he could 
see more of our garden. He was very em- 
phatie in his commendation of the short @) 
and sail he was sorry that a fashion whi 
such a great improvement, met with so mucli 
oppositlon. Yours, J. 8. M. 


FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford, April 13, 1853. 

—I thank God for every thing that 
expands my heart, that tries my faith, and 
increases my devotion to the public interest. 
How small hearted it is, to have the atten- 
tion all absorbed in personal experience— 
with so great an object before us as the pub- 
lishing of a daily paper, to be the medium 
of a free gospel. I rejoice more than ever, 
to lay myself on the public altar—to be a 
servant of Jesus Christ and the church, and 
trust my all with him. Ihave perfect con- 
fidence in God’s willingness to give us his 
holy Spirit, and every good thing, just as 
fast as we can make good use of them. 
When I desire a gift from God, T pray that 
my old life may be nailed to the cross, be- 
cause I know that this is the only state in 
which we can be receptive to his spirit. 

I was much interested in Mr. N’s remarks 
on spiritual presence, in x late Home-Talk. 
I believe it is a true principle, that if you 
cannot find persons that you look for in your 
own heart, or within you, you cannot find 
them any where. I have no difficulty in 
finding those I love in my heart. I @o not 
see as it makes any difference whether per- 
sons are at Oneida, Brooklyn, Wallingford, 
or elsewhere: we can always meet at one 
great center, Christ, and no time or space 





and reserving chairs at the east|love that centers there, 


— 


is as imperishable 
as himself—the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Your sister, 8. C. H, 


Wallingford, April 20, 1858. 
—I was particularly interested in the items 


— . ‘ lin alate Circular, about ‘ Uncle 'Tom’s Cab- 
| They performed their parts much to our accep-|;, » 
~ jin. 


It is refreshine to see how God is tak- 
ing possession of new channels to communi- 
cate his power tothe world. Novel readin 
has long been the horror of orthodox mo. 
rality, and perhaps with good reason. ag 
things have been; but God has certainly 
made great use of Mrs. Stowe’s fiction to 
wake up a good spirit. The fact that it has 
excited a taste for the Bible in France, re- 
flects much to its honor. I once read of a 
man in Paris who wanted to obtain a Bible, 
but could not tind one in any of the public 
places or libraries. he Bible and novels 
are the two extremes of literature, but they 
have met and shaken hands together. 
Father Gavazzi’s lectures are another 
evidence that God is pushing the Bible 
into public notice and favor. How clearly 
these movements justify the wisdom of Mr. 
Noyes in his zeal for the Bible, when he de- 
fended it against the storm of infidelity that 
threatened some years ago to sweep all before 
it. <A different kiud of breeze is now blow- 
ing. It has in itthe breath of heaven. 
God has been organizing a great system of 
agencies, in the improvements of the age, 
to give free course to his book: and now 
the taste for novel reading comes in to con- 
tribute its influence. Those who rely on the 
old paraphernalia of Sunday religion, will 
have to bestir themselves or they will be left 
far in the rear iu the heavenward march of 
improvement. * God hath chosen the foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise.’ 
No matter how insignificant any means may 
appear, or how much it may have been 
abused by the devil, with the iuspiration of 
God in it, it is mighty to the puiling down 
of the strong holds of Satan. 

H. J. Suymour. 


FROM A MOTHER TO HER SON. 
Hagerstown, Md., April 12, 1853. 
Dear W.—I rejoice that the Lord has 
called you to his kingdom, and to seek spir- 
itual riches and understanding in him.— 
Though absent from me in body, you are 
present in my mind and heart, where Christ 
dwells, whom I confess as my liie, as] the 
spring of all my joys. Let tuis be our 
daily theme, to know God and do his will. 
In Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and !.nowledge. He is the light that lighteth 
every sian that cometh inio the world. Let 
vs then faithfully and truthfully confess 
him, and his ight within us, and so ‘ put on 

Christ.’ 

The doctrine of the Second Coming of 
Christ gives new life and animation to every 
b lieving Leart. The reception of this truth 
brings us into closer union and fellowship 
with the Primitive church. Itis the ground- 
work of our faith, and separates us from the 
world and all iis claims. By it we become 
dead to the world, and alive with Christi in 
the resurrection. Truly redemption has come 
unto ns, and Zion can triumph in the God 
of her salvation. It fills my heart with 
gladness to see the spirit that is now mani- 
fest in those who believe and bear witness to 
the trut.. concerning the Second Coming: 
it brings power with it, that men cannot 
gainsay nor resist. — 

I have always had a thirst for education ; 
but Satan has hitherto hindered me from 
attaining iy desire in that respect. But I 
believe his power is broken, and that every 
department of my life will yet have healthy 
growth and cultivation. Give my love to 
all the friends in Christ, and tell them that 
my life is bound up in one bundle with 
theirs. Your affectionate mother, 

H. SEiGHMAN. 








E. H. H.—Iit will be time to say something about Beeeher’s 
pamphiet when it is pubtished 

R. S. D.—You will find in the criticism of the Cirewar, in 
this paper, some hints about Essays, &e., thet may be neeful 
to you as a correspondent. 

G. W. N.—We are glad to hear of the fine times you are 
having among the trout. 








~ Letters Received. 
H Roberts; M. J. Reuzer; R. S. DeLatre; A. 








can disturb that unity. I believe’ that all 


Smith. 
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